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PHEASANTS AND PHEASANTRIES. 



CHAPTER I. 



The history of Pheasants and their requirements 
demands very different notice and treatment from 
that which was sufficient years ago. Fifteen years 
since I published a small book on the subject,- 
which had a large sale ; successive editions have 
appeared, and the fact they are now sold out has 
induced me to write one more. 

There are two ways of getting up a head of 
Pheasants : either by stocking woods with wild 
birds, or by raising them under domestic hens. We 
will treat of the latter method first. 

The Pheasantry should be ready, and should 
wait for the birds. This is very essential, because 
although the Pheasants are tame-bred and hand- 
reared, yet in common with all that have their 
origin in a wild stock, they are always more or less 
frightened when they are put in a fresh place. 
They are imaccustomed to it, and it is strange to 
them. An anecdote will perhaps illustrate. I was 
asked to visit a very large breeding establishment. 
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I was met by the owner in his cart, and rode to the 
spot with him. We started at once to see the birds. 
I remained outside while the owner went in, with 
the intention of going through all the pens. Every 
bird began to attempt to fly and to dash about in 
all directions. Believing it was my presence as a 
stranger, I began to withdraw, when the owner 
called to me not to go, as he knew the cause. 
When he came out I asked if the birds had been 
frightened that day. " No," he said, " but I forgot 
to put on my smock-frock. I always wear one 
when with the birds." He returned clad as usual, 
and they suffered him to walk everywhere without 
taking the slightest notice. 

It is still more desirable the birds should be 
haudled as little as possible; nothing frightens them 
so much, nothing makes them so restless. Of this 
more afterwards. 

A Pheasantry should be inexpensive, and should 
be easily moved. It will then be at once seen it 
should have nothing of a permanent character. 
For rearing Pheasants advantage must be taken of 
every circumstance favourable to the object, and 
nothing helps more than fresh ground. If the same 
is used every year it will become tainted; very 
partial success, if not failure, will be the result 
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Pheasants lay only during their season, and when 
that season is past it is necessary to wait for the 
next year. This is a truth that should always be 
borne in mind by those who have charge of them. 

Pheasants are among the hardiest of hardy birds. 
They require no shelter at any time. In hard 
weather I have seen Pheasants still at roost at day- 
break with the white frost on their backs, and I 
have known them in the most inclement weather 
when driven under cover at dusk always leave the 
shelter and come out to roost. The motive for 
treating of these things thus early in the treatise is 
that it at once helps to simplify the construction of 
a Pheasantry, and renders it inexpensive. 

No roof is necessary. The birds must be kept 
with one wing cut. It keeps them tame, and pro- 
tects them from much injury. Being unable to fly, 
they cannot raise themselves from the ground, and 
thereby avoid many injurious falls. Aware tha^ 
some keep their birds full-winged in pens that are 
covered over the top with wire netting, I will briefly 
state the objections I have found to it, merely 
premising that this, in common mth everything of 
which this treats, is eminently practical. Spite of 
every precaution. Pheasants will sometimes be 
frightened. With them, as with other birds, the 
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first impulse is to escape by flight. Accordingly 
they fly upward with all their might. The most 
fatal consequence of such a flight is that they breaik 
their necks, as owing to their peculiar manner of 
rising, they bend their heads backwards, or they 
entirely scalp the top of their skulls, leaving the 
bone bare. Such a bird is spoiled for ever. We 
know there are those who still keep them full- 
winged, and endeavour to prevent accidents by 
leaving the top wire covering so loose that it hangs 
in bags. They are not so prone to scalp them- 
selves, but they break their necks. The accidental 
appearance of a strange dog in front of a pen of 
full-winged birds and his barking and running up 
and down once cost me fifteen birds. They all 
broke their necks against their covering. One word 
more will finish this part of our subject Spite of 
every precaution, birds will sometimes get out. If 
they are full-winged it is useless to try to catch 
them, but if their wings are cut they may be driven 
in again. Another thing in favour of cutting them 
is that nothing keeps a bird so thoroughly tame 
and so reconciled to confinement as to find itself 
unable to escape. There are those who pinion 
them, but it is open to a grave objection, which is 
that if in any after time it is desired to give them 
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their liberty they are useless for the purpose, and 
almost always become the prey of dogs or vemiin. 
This cutting of the wings is not a serious operation, 
and requiring to be done only twice or at most 
three times in the year. Whenever it is desired 
to thin out those that have been breeding in con- 
finement, all that is necessaiy is to pull the stumps 
or quills of the cut feathers out of the wing ; the 
feathers will then grow, and the birds fly in six 
weeks," 
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Fens, mews, or laying places should be made 

each of eight hurdles, and as each hurdle should be 
six feet long, this will give twelve feet each way. 
If more space can be given to each run of birds, so 
much the better. In that case the hurdles may be 
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twelve instead of six feet long. The cross pieces 
of this hurdle should be of oak, but beech or other 
wood will do. The upright laths may be of fir. 
They should be two inches wide, half an inch thick, 
and an inch apart. Such will last for many years. 
The hurdles should be six or seven feet high : if 
the latter, so much the better. They should be 
supported by strong posts, driven into the ground, 
to which they should be fastened, either by tying 
with cords or by nailing. The support should be 
inside the pen, in order to increase its power of 
resistance to any enemy from without. The 
bottoms of the laths should touch the ground, that 
no vermin of any sort may be able to creep under. 
One hurdle should be made shorter, as part of it 
forms the door. This should be of the same make 
and material as the hurdle, and merely necessitates 
two hinges, a fastening, and an extra post on which 
. it should be hung. Since the publication of our 
last edition we have made it a rule to have rather 
more than a third of the height of our hurdles solid. 
It prevents the birds firom being frightened, and 
tends to keep out intruders of every kind. It is 
seldom a spot can be chosen for the birds where 
there is natural shelter and privacy, it is therefore 
necessary to provide them. There are two methods. 
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The first is to drive two stout stakes into the ground 
in the middle of the pen. They should be about 
thirty inches high, and six feet apart. A strong 
pole should be nailed on these, and this pole 
should support the lightest ends of some long fir 
bavins or faggots. It will be seen that a row of 
these being laid along on each side, the heavy ends 
on the ground, and the light resting on the cross 
pole, it affords ample covert for the birds, and as 
much shelter as they can require. It is under this 
that the hens will lay their eggs, and such a pen is 
all that is required for a cock and three or four 
hens. There is no objection to a few small shrubs 
or trees in the centre, such as gooseberry or currant^ 
or dwarf evergreens, but they must not bq at the 
sides, as they tempt the birds to rise from bough to 
bough, and sometimes enable them to reach the 
top of the hurdles. 

Another plan is to form a refuge or laying place 
at each comer of the pen by taking boughs — ^fir 
boughs or other evergreens— and sticking them into 
the ground about eighteen inches from the hurdle ; 
the tops should be brought together and fastened 
to the comer. This forms a retreat. When this 
plan is adopted it is well to make another in the 
same manner in the centre of the pen. Enclose a 
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circular space of two feet in diameter by sticking in 
stout boughs of evergreens nine or ten inches apart. 
They should not be less than four feet high. They 
should all be the same height, and the tops should 
then be brought together and securely tied. The 
manner in which the birds will frequent this will 
show how they appreciate it. 

The advantage of such pens is great in everyway. 
They are inexpensive ; they are handy, inasmuch 
as when not in use the hurdles and posts may be 
taken down and stacked in a very small compass. 
They are very easily made, seldom out of repair, 
and so simple of construction that almost anyone 
can make them. The same may be said of putting 
them up. 

These pens should be erected on a dry spot ; a 
hill side is favourable on account of the natural 
drainage, but it must not be so positively dry that 
the grass perishes. From some reason or other a 
supply of grass would seem to be necessary to 
egg-producing. 

During the last season some hens, alike in every 
respect and condition, were divided and penned in 
different parts of the same field. In one place the 
grass died from drought ; in another it grew fi^eely. 
In this latter place the number of eggs was double 
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that in the dry place. We should, therefore, if 
asked to describe the ground we would choose for 
our pens, say dry ; but yet with moisture enough to 
keep the grass alive during the season. We are so 
impressed with the necessity of grass, that we 
always prepare the land on which the pens are 
intended to stand, by dressing it thoroughly with 
chalk and road grit. We also sow it with mixed 
grass seeds. We like to make this preparation in 
the November preceding the season, as we are sure 
that the cutting east winds are adverse to laying. 
We should prefer, if it be possible, that the spot 
selected should be sheltered from them. 



CHAPTER II. 



We have now to do with the inmates of the pens 
we have described. Much difference of opinion 
exists as to the number of hens that should be put 
with a cock. Many persons of good experience 
think that six are not too many ; others put five ; 
while others — ourselves among the number — ^are 
content with four. If we wished that every egg 
should be fertile we would confine ourselves to thjree* 
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We mean, if we were bound under a penalty to 
produce none but fertile eggs, we would have only 
three hens to a cock. It is very desirable the birds 
should be put early in their pens — say January, or, 
at latest, February. They should be kept as quiet 
as possible, and strangers should avoid going near 
them, as they are easily frightened, and that inter- 
feres much with their laying. 

It is well to collect the eggs morning and even- 
ing, as there is no regular time for laying. When 
allowed to lie about too long the birds are tempted 
mischievously to peck an egg, and that which began 
in mischief is continued from liking. Close obser- 
vation will in this, as in most other cases, enable us 
to avoid disappointment. The first step towards 
eating the egg is to peck it. When, therefore, a 
pecked one is taken from any pen, there should be 
a strict watch kept, because if it is allowed, every 
bird in the pen will acquire the habit. It is fre- 
quently the cock that begins eating them ; if it be 
so, the wisest plan is, if there is another to take his 
place, to remove the culprit and replace him. If 
this cannot be done a plan must be adopted which 
will allow his services to be retained, while he is 
restrained from doing mischief It is only neces- 
sary to provide an extra hurdle, four or five feet 
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long, and to place it at the comer of the pen 
thus : — 



This must be his place of confinement. He may 
be let out morning or evening, or both if he can be 
watched. It will be found this is sufficient for all 
useful purposes, and there will be no difficulty in 
driving him back to his comer. 

Certain rules are essential to success, and though 
the result may sometimes almost justify a disregard 
of these, yet it will be found it is indeed the excep- 
tion, and that success in one instance cannot 
obliterate failure in fifty. These remarks apply to 
the custom of cutting the wings of a number of wild 
pheasants, and because they are quiet and do not 
beat about, calling them tame birds. They are 
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tame in one respect : they will eat from the hand ; 
they will walk quietly in their pens while they are 
looked at ; they will come to whistle or call ; but 
they will not or cannot so far forget themselves as 
to lay and breed in confinement. A bird that has 
once been free never forgets it, and its nature never 
changes. It is the same with all : a wild pheasant, 
or a wild duck, with wings cut so that they cannot 
fly, will accept their situation and be apparently well 
reconciled to it ; but let their wings grow, and let 
temptation appear in the shape of a flock of wild 
fowl in the one instance, or the occasional visit of 
some wild birds in the other, and it will be found 
they are in reality as wild as ever. 

It will then be seen that as success depends on 
the tameness of the birds, and as tameness is caused 
and continued by depriving the birds of the power 
of flight, we will describe the method of cutting 
wings, which is as follows : — 

All the flight feathers, thirteen in number, must 
be cut close to the quill. The best way of catching 
them is with a net made of a hazel rod, seven or 
eight feet long, forked at top. This fork is bent 
round, or rather oval shaped, forming a hoop long 
enough to take in the bird, without injuring its 
plumage. It is then covered with netting loose 
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enough to allow of its being placed on the bird 
without pressing it down to injure it, and tight 
enough to prevent it from turning round in the net 
to the detriment of its plumage. Where many birds 
have to be caught, it is expedited by the adoption 
of an expedient I will describe, and the plan is 
good, because it is always bad for the birds to be 
driven about, which they must be before they can 
be caught, if they are in a large pen. An extra 
hurdle should be made, to which a door should be 
joined on hinges. It should be three feet long. 
This should be placed by the side of one of those 
forming the pen, and the door being open the birds 
should be* gently driven into it; then the door 
should be closed. They may then be taken with 
the hand or net. A pheasant should be caught 
with one hand, taking at the same time the wing 
and thigh, the other hand should be brought into 
play directly to prevent its struggling, and it may 
then be easily and safely held in one, taking both 
thighs and the tips of both wings in the hand at the 
same time. It takes two persons to cut the wings. 
They should always be held with their heads 
towards the person holding them. 

Having the pens, and having put in each the 
number of birds we fix upon, we have to do with 
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their management. Let them be as quiet as pos- 
sible. It is a disputed point whether or no they 
should have water, Gur own opinion is they should 
have it, but it should be fresh spring water, and it 
should be changed twice every day. Every drop 
should be thrown away. Not only is it not needed, 
but it is injurious to the birds. There will be no 
good done unless the inmates of the pen agree. 
Birds have their likings and their antipathies, and 
pheasants have them especially. In a sickly con- 
dition of body they hanker after animal food ; one 
suffering from this desire will begin to pick one of 
its fellows just above the tail. The cannibal and 
the sufferer must both be removed, or every inmate 
of the pen will adopt the practice. We have seen 
a pen that over night was perfect in every particular, 
and when looked at the next morning almost every 
bird had lost its tail, and all were bleeding. There 
can be no doubt the taste pleases their palates, as 
they will eat their way up to the " oyster pieces," 
devour them, and then visit the neck, which they 
will denude of flesh till every joint is visible and 
naked. They then finish their work by pecking at 
the back of the skull till they reach the brain. It 
may fairly be asked why the birds do not escape or 
resist. They seem to do neither. It is generally 
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one hen that all the others have agreed to hate. 
Whenever she comes near the others they chase her, 
and when they get near enough they pick her. 
She makes no fight when the tormentor has reached 
her and stands on tiptoe over her with eyes starting 
and crest erect, while the victim squats to receive 
the beating. This treatment is not confined to the 
hensj the cock is as bad. In this habit Goldenr 
and Silver Pheasants are worse than any others. 
On one occasion I wished to change the hen that 
had been for some time with a Golden cock. I 
accordingly removed her, and filled her place with 
another. The cock killed her. He did the same 
to two others. I then put back the hen I had 
removed, and he recognised her immediately. 



CHAPTER III. 



We have now (at all events on paper) constructed 
our Pheasantry, and stocked it The next care is 
the treatment of the birds, and, food is the most 
important item. 

Fifty years' experience have taught me that in all 
poultry and game the nearer your feeding ap- 
proaches to the food birds get in a state of nature, 
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the greater your success will be. All substitutes 
and inventions are bad, and bring disease. 

Formerly the staple food for Pheasants was really 
good barley, varied sometimes with peas or beans. 
We have no hesitation in saying the Pheasant was 
then a much better bird than it is now. All were 
then good, but now a good Pheasant is the excep- 
tion to the rule ; as a table bird it has fallen in 
public estimation, and this through feeding. Birds 
confined in a pen must have green food. All mine 
are on grass sown and prepared as I have previously 
described, but I have found great benefit from 
having swedes pulled with their full green heads, 
and planted in holes made for the purpose. The 
birds eat the whole of them. Rice merely keeps a 
bird alive, but in such low condition that those fed 
on it are generally eaten up with vermin. Potatoes 
make unwholesome fat and cause liver disease. 
Currants and raisins are playthings. All that is 
wanted to keep Pheasants in first-rate condition is 
good barley, a few peas, and at times some maize 
for a change. Th^se, with a rare meal of dough, 
will keep birds in health, will make them lay freely, 
and moult well. All other food is unnecessary, if 
not* mischievous. Faulty moulting is entirely the 
result of improper and injudicious feeding. The 
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growth of the feather in the skin is exactly Uke the 
growth of a plant in the earth. If it be supplied 
with moisture, and if the soil be suitable, it will 
fulfil the expectations of the planter, and come to 
useful maturity ; but if the soil be unfit, and it lack 
the necessary moisture, the plant will perish. Just 
so with moulting — ^the stub first, and afterwards the 
feather derive their nutriment from the skin. If 
that be cool and in good order the feathers grow 
kindly and quickly; but if from stimulating and 
heating food the skin is in a fevered state, the roots 
of the feather dry up, and never attain to maturity. 
There is no such thing as faulty moulting among 
birds in a state of nature. Another result of im- 
proper feeding is mortality in the laying season. 
If birds are too fat, or if they are heated in the 
lapng season, the result sooner or later must be 
disease, if not death. 

In the habit of spending many hundreds of 
pounds annually in food, it has been a matter of 
interest to do so in the most judicious manner. 
After testing everything and bringing everything to 
a calculation, it remained abundantly proved that 
the best food, although it cost most money, was 
always the cheapest. The day should come when 
food shall be given by weight. Take two samples 

c 
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of barley, and put them in separate troughs or 
vessels of water. The expensive sample will sink 
to the bottom, while the cheaper one will cover the 
surface with its worthless grains. It will be obvious 
that no fixed rule can be of any effect For example, 
' say that the keepers of neighbouring gentlemen or 
the gentlemen themselves adopt the plan of a 
fiiend, which consists of giving a fixed quantity of 
food weekly to a pen of Pheasants in confinement. 
It is to consist of two quarts of barley. One sample 
may be twice as nutritious as the other, and if they 
were weighed against each other, it would easily be 
seen. Of course one pen would be in beautifiil 
condition, while the other would be failing. Feed 
as nearly as possible as they would feed at liberty. 
Give only the best food : it is the cheapest. Give 
nothing of which you do not know and approve 
the ingredients. 

It is not the most economical way of feeding, 
but the birds do better if their food is thrown on 
the ground and picked up grain by grain. This is 
better than any contrivance in the way of pan or 
trough. If any vessel be used to hold com and to 
feed firom, the best is a hopper made of zinc. It is 
provided with a treadle, on which the bird jumps, 
and by the act raises a lid, which till then concealed 
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the food. When the bird has satisfied its appetite, 
it hops down, and the food is again concealed. It 
is so weighted that no bird lighter than a Pheasant 
will put it in action. It is a safeguard from wood- 
pigeons and smaller birds. During hard weather 
in the winter these latter are very pests. It is then 
the use of maize is a benefit. The sparrows, 
finches, blackbirds, and thrushes cannot eat large 
corns of it. 

Indian com may be given in coverts, but we 
think a better plan is to take an empty skeleton 
china crate, stand it mouth downwards on the 
ground at the place where you intend ta feed. 
Take some barley in the straw, and drop it lightly 
on the fi"amework of the crate. Continue to do so 
till you have made the rick as large as you intend. 
The following facts speak for this plan : There is 
no waste fi"om damp at bottom, there is a constant 
draught through the straw, keeping it dry. The 
birds prefer it. A Pheasant jumps up and pulls an 
ear down, beats it on the ground, knocks out the 
com, and eats it. If the com is put on the ground, 
all the bottom layers " mat" It grows and mildews 
till it becomes- useless. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

We shall now come to the question of eggs, and 
before we treat of those that are laid in the pens, 
we will repeat that which we published many years 
ago. 

It is well known to close observers that while 
the wild hen Pheasant lays thirteen or fifteen eggs, 
she rarely brings more than five birds to the gun — 
not because she fails to hatch, but because she is a 
bad mother. By this plan also thousands of eggs 
are saved from magpies, jackdaws, and hedgehogs. 

Say that a keeper knows of a hundred nests, and 
takes seven eggs from each, it will give him seven 
hundred eggs for tame rearing. They will as many 
as may be hatched be all saved to the estate. It 
is perfectly true the hen pheasant would hatch them 
all, but she will not rear them. She is often 
troubled to find food for them, she cannot cover 
them at night, nor protect them by day. She drags 
them out in the early dew, and as they one by one 
lag behind and are lost, she is content if a few 
remain with her. Pheasant poults are very different 
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from young Partridges — tbey are not as strong, nor 
are they such good foragers. 

In taking the eggs in this way care should always 
be taken to leave two in the nest : one should be 
taken every other day. Another advantage of this 
plan is it saves many eggs that would otherwise be 
lost from the liking a hen Pheasant has for making 
her nest by the side of a footpath running through 
a covert, where she is very often discovered by 
those who are trespassing. 

Every tame hen in a pen should lay twenty-five 
eggs ; they frequently lay more. Any hen will do 
to set them under ; perhaps the best is a half-bred 
Game hen. Thoroughbred Game hens are not as 
good, as they are apt to be spiteful to their poults, 
and in that case they soon diminish the numbers 
of the brood. They should sit in boxes made in 
sets of four, thus : — 



DinKnsioDs, fourteen-inches square, fourteen-inchea li^h. 
■I. For ventilation. The lids need not fit closdy. 
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The lids should be separate, and each have a 
leather hmge, also a strap or some other fastening 
in front. The bottom should extend an inch and 
a half from the sides all round ; the centre should 
be open. . In this put a sod of grass, then some 
hay, then fifteen or seventeen eggs and the hen. 
The number of eggs to put under a hen must be 
regulated by her size. When it is wished to set. 
many eggs, and they all come at the same time, 
it is sometimes difficult to get a sufficient number 
of broody hens, and it will not do to look at size. 
Hens must be healthy, and they should be well fed 
while sitting. It increases the heat of the body. 
The hens should be taken off for half an hour every 
Jiioming in order to drink and feed. They should 
be tethered while this is going on. Take a strip of 
leather about six inches in length, make an incision 
in one end an inch long. To the other end fasten 
three feet of string. Put the strap round the 1^ of 
the hen, pass the string and other end of the strap 
through the incision. Pull it tight, and while it 
holds the hen securely it causes no injury to the 
leg. It is an additional security if there be a swivel 
at the end of the leather to which the string is 
attached. It is then impossible for the hen to 
entangle herself or to wind herself up to the stick 
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whereto she is attached. Four hens are taken off 
their nests, and fastened to four stakes driven into 
the ground at the four comers ; a pan of water is 
placed on the ground within reach of each. They 
are tethered to the stakes at each comer. Of 
course when many hens are sitting these stakes 
may be multiplied. There should also be dust 
such as road sand within reach ; they delight in a 
dust bath. It is good for their health and con- 
ducive to their comfort. The dust bath with birds 
is their protection from parasites. While they are 
off the nests the eggs should be sprinkled with water 
every day. When a hen pheasant sits in a natural 
state, she leaves her eggs at daybreak, seeks her 
food in the fields, then covered with dew, and 
returns to her duty her breast mnning with water. 

As eggs are collected at various times and it may 
not be convenient to set them directly, the question 
is often asked how long may an egg be kept with 
the certainty (barring accidents) of being productive. 
We know they will keep without injury for twenty- 
five days, but we are bound to say the birds from 
fresh-laid eggs are always stronger than those that 
have existed a long time. 

Without endorsing all its opinions, we shall be 
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excused if we quote from a careful work * some 
remarks on this subject : — 

" To determine in an approximate manner how 
long an egg, in favourable conditions of tempera- 
ture, can be kept without alteration of the germ, it 
is well to watch the natural process and to calculate 
for each bird, the number of days that elapse 
between the laying of the first and last eggs of the 
sitting, the first being as good for hatching as die 
last, and all to be brought to life at the same time 
by birds in a state of nature. 

"Partridges and Pheasants both require from 
twenty-five to thirty days to complete their nests. 
From twenty-five to thirty days appear, then, to be 
the mean time we are seeking. But there is in this 
question a different element, which it is essential to 
bear in mind. 

" Experience has shown, although we are unable 
to explain the phenomenon, that with birds in 
general, especially among the Gallinacae, the time 
passed on her nest by the female, while laying and 
after she has laid, from pleasure and from a natural 
instinct, communicates to the first-laid eggs a par- 

* Aviculture. La clef de P^evage Faisans et Peidrix, 
par £. L^roy. Fisines (Mame), 1872. 
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ticular property which revives them and prevents 
the germ from suffering any injurious altera- 
tion." 

The eggs laid in the pens should be collected 
morning and evening, and should be at once put 
under hens. It is well to set several hens at the 
same time, because after having been under the 
hens six or seven days it may be seen whether they 
are good. Looked at against a strong light, the 
first formation of the bird will be seen in the shape 
of Sif dark streak. The sun in summer is quite 
strong enough for this operation. Choose a bright 
sunny day ; close the door of the place in which 
the operation is performed, all but a crack, cranny, 
or opening through which the light will stream; 
take the egg carefully between the thvmib and finger 
of the left hand, form a telescope with the right. 
Hold the egg close to the crack or opening, place 
the right hand close to the eye at one end, and 
against the egg at the other, excluding all light but 
that which comes through the egg. Thus, those 
accustomed to the process test the eggs while the 
hens are off their nests for feeding. Every bad egg 
is rejected. Then the merit is seen of putting 
several hens on eggs at the same time. If four 
nests are examined, and one fourth are found bad^ 
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all the good eggs are put under three, and the fourth 
hen is supplied with fresh one3. 

The hens sit twenty-four — sometimes twenty-five 
days. It must always be borne in mind if by mis- 
take, accident, or neglect, the eggs are lost, so is 
the season, and it is necessary to await another 
before it can be repaired. 

Another question may be asked : How long may 
a hen desert her eggs without destroying hopes of 
successful hatching? Much must depend on the 
temperature. Under ordinary circumstances the 
longest time we have known has been six hours. 
Of course, we are treating of Pheasants only, and, 
as a rule, they are hatched the end of May and 
beginning of June, when the weather is warm ; but 
of late years nests full of bad eggs (among wild 
birds) have given a painful history to the effects of 
the sharp frosts to which we have been subject in 
the month of May. They are most severe at day- 
break, just at the time when the hen leaves her nest. 

We will, however, quote briefly from the same 
author to whom we previously referred. 

" How long can an egg already sat on be left to 
itself without injury ? 

**This is a point on which I have consulted 
many farmer's wives, without receiving a satisfactory 
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answer. Some say the time varies — that in the 
first few days of incubation the egg may be aban- 
doned without danger for twenty-foiu: hours; after 
fifteen days sitting it should not be left for more 
than half an hour. 

"According to others, on the contrary, the nearer 
the time of hatching the less risk there is in de- 
sertion, because then the poult being in the course 
of formation has its own warmth, which helps to 
maintain life. 

" I hold with this latter opinion ; and it happened 
to me, out of a nest of thirteen Partridge's eggs, 
deserted by the hen for two days, just before they 
should have hatched, to put them under a hen, and 
to obtain five young ones. 

" This fact may be explained by the temperature 
at that time of the year, which was favourable to 
the retention of heat, and the five that hatched were 
probably those placed at the bottom of the nest, 
and retained warmth because they were protected 
by the others. 

" This was an exceptional case. Much observa- 
tion has forced me to believe an egg already sat 
upon can only be deserted with impunity so long as 
it retains heat. When thoroughly cold the case is 
hopeless." 
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CHAPTER V. 

When the time for hatching is at hand, much may 
be done by a little painstaking. While the hens 
are feeding every nest should be thoroughly ex- 
amined. It is more than probable a few chipped 
eggs will be found in each. These should be care- 
fully sorted, and the sittings so made up that all the 
earliest chipped eggs shall be under one hen, and 
so on. It has the advantage they all come off 
together. Those that are not chipped, and that 
show no sign of hatching should be under the last 
hen to come off. At this period of the process the 
eggs should be thoroughly sprinkled every day. If 
this is attended to you may expect the hens will 
bring their poults off well together, and a brood 
will always be stronger if they hatch at the same 
time than if the operation is the work of two or 
three days. 

The next step will depend much on the temper 
of the hen. If she is quiet and kindly, and it is 
ascertained by putting the hand under her that the 
poults are all comfortable, they may safely be left 
under her five or six, or even seven hours. If, on 
the other hand, she is restless and ill-temperd^ she 
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must be put out at once with her poults. She will 
otherwise kill them as fast as they hatch. 

For this, and for other reasons, the person most 
interested should be about the spot at the time when 
the eggs are expected to hatch. It sometimes 
happens the hen, when she feels the first poult 
moving ander, will immediately kill it unless she is 
taken away. She will kill all as fast as they appear. 
Put the eggs under another hen, and kill the offender. 

Afier the poults have been a few hours in exist- 
ence they will require to be put with the hen in a 
coop, or rip. We believe that since the publication 
of our last edition we have much improved in the 
shape of them. We add a drawing of the coop we 
Front of the Rip. 
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now have in use. By making it lai^ar, we render 
it possible to keep the poults a few days longer 
than usual without injury to them. 

We have always desired to do so, but have been 
deterred by the room all these things ocaipy during 
the many months they are not in use. We there- 
fore made it to fold : a a represent the division of 
the run. It is supplied with hinges, so that when 
it is not in use the part i folds back over part 2. 
They fasten together with hooks and staples. 

We have these ready made for sale. 

We have also a sitting box. We have used it 
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for many years, always successfully. It has wire 
nettii^ top and bottom : the former gives air and 
tight; the latter enables the nest to be on the 
ground, and to derive the benefit from moisture 
and ventilation. 




The rip should be made with a bottom for the 
convenience of moving it The poults should be 
kept in it from two to four or five days, according 
to their strength and the weather at the time. If 
they are dry, strong, and healthy, and if the weather 
is warm and sunny, they need only remain from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. If they are weak, 
and the weather is damp and cheertess, they should 
be kept at least three days — perhaps five — before 
they are moved to the place where they are to be 
reared. Pheasant poults want constant attention 
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during the first few days. At this stage of their 
lives sun is very good for them. They should be 
fed every two hours. The food should be boiled 
egg, chopped fine; onion or leek, chopped very 
fine; also bread and milk. This is to be given 
while they are in the sun. It is also well to shift 
the coop, so that it may catch the sun all day. 

The general food on which they will afterwards 
be reared will be boiled egg, chopped fine; rice, 
boiled so that every grain will be separate ; dough 
made of barley meal ; or, better still, ground pats 
mixed with milk or water to such consistence that 
it will keep the shape of little pellets, in which it is 
thrown to the birds. As change is always desirable, 
we sometimes give bruised wheat. At others we 
take bruised hempseed, chopped egg, bread crumbs, 
boiled rice and dry dough, all mixed together. 
The birds eat it freely. 

When we speak of this it must not be thought we 
advocate making a large quantity at a time. Only 
enough for the day must be made. It is always 
well to avoid giving live food. The effect of it is 
frequently to make the birds dissatisfied with any 
other. It also deprives the feeder of a great re- 
source in case the birds become restless and dis- 
satisfied. 
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There axe times when they will not be content 
with their ordinary food, and unless they can be 
tempted with some novelty they will pine, waste, 
and die of want in the midst of plenty. 

It is then the value of a reserve is discovered, 
because the birds never refuse live food. The first 
is ants' egg, which we class under this head because 
so many of the animals are taken with the eggs. 
These may be got at most places with a dry soil, 
and may be brought away from some places by the 
cart load. The best way of bringing them is in 
sacks. But there are districts where they are not 
to be had. The only substitute, then, is gentles. 
Poults will eat either of these when they refuse 
everything else. Ants' eggs are the best. The 
birds do better upon them, and return to their food 
more readily after them than after gentles. Where 
they cannot be had, or if the birds cannot be coaxed 
to feed, and thus be helped over the critical time, 
there will be a large mortality among them. It is 
necessary a substitute in the way of gentles should 
be ready. To procure them, an erection should be 
put up, resembling a shower bath, having at bottom 
a trough. 

The trough should be of zinc, or any harmless 
metal ; it should be six or seven inches deep ; it 
should measure three feet each way ; it should be 
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seven feet high ; it should be closed all round, and 
the sides should be of wire or perforated zinc. The 
roof must be strong enough to sustain the weight of 
some large pieces of meat suspended to hooks pro- 
vided for the purpose. These soon breed gentles, 
and as soon as they are l^e enough they fall into 
the trough. This latter should be full of damp 
sand, which helps to cleanse them. They must not 
be given till they are quite white. They are un- 
wholesome if given before this change has tal^en 
place, and even then the birds must be watched, as 
they sometimes cause diarrhoea. We are in favour 
of water given carefully, but it should be given 
sparingly three times per day. It should be fresh 
spring water, and should always be thrown away as 
soon as the poults have satisfied their thirst. 

The birds, after these few days of anxious care, 
may be put out on the ground where it is intended 
thay should be reared. 

This should be a dry grass field, and a slope is 
very preferable to a level. It must be given up to 
them exclusively. It is well to mow it in paths and 
coverts, according to the plan we give. 

It must not be thought they may be left more to 
their own reso\u"ces because they are moved. They 
must be well cared for, especially the first few days, 
and should be fed eight times per day. 
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a* The parts of the field not mown. 

b. Spaces mown. 

c. The rips in which the hens are put. 

It is often a wise precaution to put three boards 
in front for one or two days, forming an enclosure, 
in which the young may remain till they know the 
hen and her call. These boards will form a 
small enclosure, like that described at page 30. 
They need only to be half the size and half the 
height. After the one or two days of this confine- 
ment the boards may be removed and the young 
may run at will. d 2 
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The hens under the rips should be placed as 
marked in the plan on the spaces that are mown. 
These same spaces should be the feeding places for 
the poults. While they are very young it is advis- 
able to put boards on the mown parts, on which the 
food should be scattered. There is no waste ; the 
birds get it more easily, for they are not always 
strong enough to seek it among the herbage. The 
high grass that is left growing affords them shelter 
from the heat, and also harbours insect life, giving 
them both food and amusement. They will often 
stand the greater part of the day in this covert, and 
it is beneficial, as young poults cannot bear the 
scorching sun of summer. 

As a measure of precaution the doors of the rips 
should be shut at night, but they must be opened 
at early morning. This means between three and 
four, and it is necessary. As they get older they 
need not be fed so firequently, and they should be 
supplied with heaps of dust in which they can bask. 
This keeps them firee from vermin. 

If it is intended to keep the birds tame, they 
should be fed to the rips every evening and induced 
to roost there.' If they are to become wild birds, 
and to shift for themselves, let them (as soon as 
they are large enough) take to roosting on boughs 
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or in hedges. They will begin at bottom and get 
higher as they get stronger. They soon give notice 
of their intention by wandering from the rips, and 
by spending part of the day sitting on the tops of 
them. They must, however, be brought to the 
feed night and morning, that stock may be taken 
to be sure the numbers are not suflfering diminution. . 
If a few are missed daily no pains or labour may 
be spared to ascertain the cause. Nothing is so 
discouraging as to lose birds at this age when they 
have overcome the difficulty of their early days, 
and are making a good return for the care bestowed 
upon them. If it is intended to keep them for 
tame birds to breed in confinement the following 
year, they should be caught up and their wings cut 
either at the end of August or the beginning of 
September. They can then be kept together, cocks 
and hens, throughout the winter ; a pen sixty feet 
square will keep fifty birds. Of course if it is 
larger, so much the better. 

As they become older they are fed differently; 
delicacies are given up, and they are fed on dough 
only, varied with barley, and sometimes maize. 
They should now always have water by them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It must be understood I have been speaking up to 
this time of birds hatched in the natural season. 
^ If late eggs are set (and some hens will lay late), 
the poults must be kept out later ; they must not 
be penned till they are nearly full grown, or till 
they can shift for themselves, and do on ordinary 
food. 

The birds that are intended to become wild 
should still be fed regularly, although they have left 
the hen and roost away. All game birds like home, 
and will not easily leave it. They like it none the 
less when they find their food there night and 
morning. It must be recollected their bringing up 
has not been of a nature to make them good 
foragers. They will become so by degrees, but 
they acquire the habit slowly, and stand in need of 
help while they are still learners. All Game birds 
will keep to the stubble where they feed when young 
so long as any part of it remains unploughed. It 
may not be out of place here to say a word or two 
based on long experience as to the damage done 
by winged game. The opportunities afforded 
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during many years of examining the contents of 
the crops of thousands of Pheasants and Partridges 
have carried the conviction they do more good than 
harm. The former pick up numerous grubs (I 
have taken forty out of the crop of a hen Pheasant), 
while Partridges eat the seeds of many weeds and 
plants injurious to the crops. 

I would in conclusion add a little to that already 
written. Be careful that all the birds in a pen 
agree together. If they do not the result will be 
unsatisfactory. The beaten birds will be killed or 
rendered useless. It is also useless to wait till they 
are reconciled. If one or two birds are disliked by 
the others, they must be removed. If your space 
will permit it, let your pens be on fresh ground 
every year. Always take the hurdles down when 
they are not wanted. It gives the ground a better 
chance to get fresh. Dress the stale ground with 
chalk and road grit. Sow it with clover. 

Do not set too many hens at once. Divide the 
^gs into as many lots as you can. It will give 
more time to attend to the different sittings. It is 
a great help to have three or four days between the 
different lots. The rips and enclosures used for 
the first are ready for the second lot, and the poults 
have got over their first troubles. 
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All rips should have doors with buttons to fasten 
them open by day and to close them by night. 
The door does not require to be wide ; it should 
cover the bars in front through which the poults go 
out. Feed often, and, above all, early in the 
morning. Make the curd of sweet fresh milk, put 
it on the fire, and when warm turn it with alum. 
When turned, put it in a coarse cloth, which must 
be twisted at each end in opposite directions till 
the curd becomes a hard dry mass. 

AVhen Pheasant poults are drooping, bread soaked 
in ale is very good food. The stimulus it affords 
helps them through many trials. 

A Pheasant rearer's heart sinks within him when 
he sees the poults begin to gape. There is no 
difference of opinion as to the cause of the malady, 
but there are many modes of treatment. 

Prevention is better than cure. There is no 
doubt the disease is caused by small red worms at 
the root of the windpipe. These are constantly in 
motion, causing much irritation. The patient gapes 
in a vain effort to eject them. The cure was 
formerly to dip a feather in oil or turpentine, and 
put it down the windpipe. In others it was simply 
to pass a feather down the windpipe, twist it sharply 
round, and withdraw it quickly. Where oil was 
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used worms were brought out with the feather. In 
the case of turpentine the worms were killed ; and 
in the plain feather they were entangled in it and 
brought out. 

The feather in each case was a hen's-tail feather 
stripped within an inch of the end. It must be 
borne in mind it must be put down the windpipe — 
a difficult operation with a small Pheasant. It is 
useless if it is put down the gullet. The disease is 
purely local, and no general remedy will touch it. 

Some years since I was led to try camphor as a 
cure, and it succeeded wonderfully. It is known 
as a strong vermifuge, also * for the facility with 
which it pervades a body. This last property 
enables it to be used successfully. A piece of it 
the size of a pea put into the mouth of the bird 
finds its way to the crop, and in an hour the whole 
body is redolent of it. The odour reaches the 
worms in the windpipe, and they die. I have taken 
a worm more than an inch long and large enough 
almost to fill the windpipe from a chicken. 

I firmly believe they are the result of drinking 
impure water, especially that which has remained 
for some time exposed to the sun. So far as ordi- 
nary observation goes, these worms are identical 
with those that are found in tubs and water-butts. 
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Where the water given is from a spring, and large 
lumps of camphor are kept in it till it is thoroughly 
impregnated and becomes the old-fashioned "pana- 
cea," "camphor "julep,** there will be no gapes. 
Another excellent thing is to keep the stalks of 
wormwood in the water. All these instructions, all 
these remedies are good to know and to have at 
hand, but it must also be recollected that on many 
estates where keepers rear thctisands every year, 
and among those who breed for a livelihood, success 
is the rule. There may be years and seasons that 
are not as productive as usual, but failure is a thing 
unknown. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Pheasants, formerly things of luxury, and met with 
only among those who kept good tables and could 
afford to gratify expensive tastes, are now classed 
among the food of a people, and both here and 
abroad are quoted among the regular supplies of a 
market. It is, then, important they should be sent 
in such good care that they may realise the highest 
price. Those intended for the market should, when 
killed, be suspended by the head, beak, or neck, 
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till they are cold and stiff. They should then be 
packed in straight layers, in hampers, with alternate 
layers of stiff straw. It is not saying too much to 
say such care and packing will often make from six- 
pence to a shilling per head difference in the pro- 
ceeds of a hamper of game. Packing in boxes is 
bad. All game should be sent in hampers or 
baskets. When put in boxes it is too oflen the case 
many more birds are put in than the box should 
hold ; but by dint of screws, cord, and sitting on the 
lid, it is at length closed. It will probably be three 
days before they reach their destination. They are 
without air all the time. When opened, they smoke, 
and if the hand be put among them it will be found 
they are heated. Many of them on examination 
will be found green, and consequently saleable only 
at a very low price. 

When a number of pheasants will be consumed at 
a house where there is a shooting party extending 
over some days, it is very profitable to make a judi- 
cious selection. Those that are hard shot, or torn 
by the retriever, should be chosen for immediate 
use. They will not keep in any weather. They 
become musty where the skin is broken. Those 
that have been only winged, or shot in the head, 
and have been allowed to get cold afler being 
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killed, will keep a long time in all weathers, if hung 
up by the head in a cool larder, or in a passage 
where there is a current of air. All game should 
hang by the head. It will keep much longer in that 
way than any other, and will be better when eaten. 

All pheasants are reared alike. There is but one 
treatment for them all. In our opinion, the point 
in which they differ most is the number of hens that 
should be put to them. The common pheasant is 
the most accommodating in this respect. Certainly 
three are none too many ; some give five, and he 
ill-treats none of them. There are those who allow 
six. 

In brilliancy of colour, none of the tribe come up 
to the Golden. Beauty in his case is a dangerous 
quality. His top and his tippet are in request for 
artificial flies ; for this reason it became a practice, 
and is so still, to pluck these feathers as fast as they 
attained their beauty. It cannot be profitably done. 
Nature has endowed a bird with sufficient strength 
to repair a plumage, but anything approaching to 
"moult" can only be suffered once in the year. 
When it was attempted to moult toppings and 
tippets three times in the twelve months, the pro- 
cess failed ; the feathers lost strength and colour, 
and were worthless for the purpose. 
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They lacked strength and brilliancy of colour. 
Golden Pheasants are become so common, and are 
so familiar, it is hardly necessary to describe them. 
They are, nevertheless, birds of singular beauty. 
When the cock, about th^. month of February, is 
displa3dng himself to the best advantage to attract 
the attention of the hen, he is, indeed, beautiful. 
The golden top, the rich tippet striped with black, 
the gorgeous red breast, the dark but glossy green 
scales on the back and neck, the long, curiously 
marked tail, and the variegated saddle, form an 
ensemble it is hard to match. 

The Silver is fortunate in having no plumage that 
is much sought after. Not because it lacks beauty. 
None will bear such close microscopic inspection 
as this bird. The dark blue, almost black lines are 
traced on each feather with mathematical precision ; 
and although greater variety of colour may be 
found, yet it will be difficult to view anything more 
beautiful than a Silver cock-pheasant when he is 
excited. The blue crest raised, the red face 
dropped till it forms long gills, and the whole 
plumage shown to the greatest advantage, is a tpily 
beautiful sight 

In both these breeds, and, indeed, in all breeds 
of Pheasants, when they are furnished with crest 
and tippet, they can raise the -first and extend the 
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second till the extremities meet in front and form a 
collar of remarkable brilliancy. 

We treat these birds, the Golden and Silver, in 
common, because they require no separate mention. 
With one exception they -are alike. The Silver is a 
bold, cheerful and tame bird ; he feeds from the 
hand, never retreats, and is, indeed, so bold that 
we have known one would attack anyone who 
entered his pen or cage. The Golden, on the other 
hand, is a shy, captious and dissatisfied bird, seldom 
feeding from the hand, and mostly unwilling to feed 
till the giver of the food is out of sight. 

We are convinced, where it can be done, the 
most profitable way of keeping these two breeds is 
to keep them in pairs ; . they require very little space. 
Where this is not approved, two hens may be put. 
Our experience leads us to say more than two are a 
mistake. One is almost always neglected. With 
these, as with other Pheasants, if the cock or one of 
the hens take a dislike to a fellow-inmate of the pen, 
this latter must be immediately removed. There 
will be no fight, no apparent fall out; but one 
accepts the position of a beaten bird, runs the 
gauntlet up and down the pen, receiving a blow 
each time it is within reach of the others, till it is 
killed. There is never a reconciliation that will 
allow them to live together. If a pair be broken by 
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the death of the hen, much care and precaution are 
needed in providing a substitute for her. It is 
always well to put the new hen in an adjoining 
cage, or in part of the cage separated with open 
wire-work. They should be left thus, in sight of, 
but parted from each other, for some days, and if 
the result seems to be of a friendly nature, the par- 
tition may be removed. They must be watched for 
some time, and if the cock beats the hen, she must 
be taken away. 

The white and pied Pheasants are not sports. 
The former breed perfectly true. If a white cock 
be put to common hens, pied birds are the result 
These penned together produce pied birds again. 
They are neither smaller nor weaker than their 
coloured brethren. 

One of the most beautiful of all Pheasants is the 
Versicolour, or Japanese. The cock has not a 
plain feather ; every one is of brilliant blue or green. 
When the sun is shining on the breast it has more 
the appearance of a gorget, or piece of armour. No 
feathers are visible. The hen is darker, and the 
markings on her plumage and tail are more distinct 
and numerous than those on the common bird. 

The Chinese is a very hardy bird. It has the 
most distinct ring neck of any Pheasant. It has 
variety of colour, and is a bird of remarkable beauty. 
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Its markings or spangles differ from others, and are 
more numerous. The wing is marked with light 
blue instead of dark brown. The marking extends 
under the breast, where common birds are black. 
It is a bold, cheerful, prolific bird, la3dng early in 
tiie seasons. It is a very sharp flyer. The charge 
brought against it is, it is prone to wander many 
miles from home. It is very hardy. 

The Bohemian is a large, heavy bird, having its 
plumage d^dened, looking exactly as if its plumage 
had been washed over with cream. It is in this 
respect only it differs from the common bird. It is 
a hardy, good bird, and breeds freely. 

The Kaleege, the Cheer, the Reeves are in- 
teresting birds in an aviary, or running about a 
lawn, but they are not Pheasants in the common 
acceptation of the word. Many efforts have been 
made to increase the size. They have not been 
very successful. I once saw twenty cock Pheasants 
taken from the same hamper. They weighed eighty 
pounds. They were all the old black English 
Pheasants. 

Three pounds make a good Pheasant; three 
pounds and a-half a heavy one. Birds of four pounds 
are seldom met with. 

The Versicolor is a recent introduction of fresh 
blood. These birds were possessed by the late 
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Earl of Derby forty years ago; but at that time 
only cocks had been imported. They were very 
successfully bred with common tame hens, putting 
the original cocks to their produce, till at the end 
of fourteen years there was nothing in the plumage 
to indicate any impurity. We believe it is the best 
of all crosses, as it is beyond contradiction one of 
the most, beautiful. The head, neck, back and 
breast are of rare and brilliant deep blue and green, 
resplendent with metallic lustre; the wing is of 
light blue, and the tail very closely barred. The 
cross between these and the common is not only 
remarkable for beauty of plumage, but it is very 
large, and the birds are strong. 

So far as Pheasants for shooting are concerned, 
these bring us to the end of our list. 

The old Black Pheasant, formerly largely bred in 
Yorkshire ; 

The Chinese ; 

The Bohemian ; 

The Versicolor ; 

The White ; 

The Pied ; 
seem to be the only birds fitted for our woods and 
for English notions of sport. 
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REGISTERED POULTRY AND PHEASANT 

FOUNTAINS, 

1 1 J. MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 




By the use of them many diseases in Chickens are 
avoided, as although there is an ample supply of water, 
they cannot get into it. 

They are used by the most eminent breeders of the 
day ; and it is proved, where they are adopted, sick- 
ness seldom appears among Poultry or Pheasants. 

The plan of this Fountain is so simple, it is almost 
impossible it can get out of order, and the workman- 
ship throughout being of the best character, durability 
may be depended upon. To fill it the screw A is re- 
moved, and the plug B put in ; when full, the screw is 
replaced light, and the plug removed ; the water then 
flows dear into the trough C, keeping it fiill nearly to 
the brim, so long as any remaiiis in the reservoir ; 
the trough is sub-divided by partitions D, to prevent 
the birds of any kind from getting into it. The 
Fountain should be emptied and refilled every day. 

PRICES: 

Fourteen Quarts, 15t. 6d. Seven Qoarta, 13b. 
Tluree aoHrts, 11b. 
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It has long been desirable to possess a cure for that 
bane of the Poultry-yard, the Roup, and after being 
submitted to every and the most severe tests, these 
Pills have accomplished it. The first symptom of the 
disease is a laboured breathing on the part of the fowl ; 
the skin below the lower bill is inflated and emptied 
at every respiration. In this stage of the disorder one 
pill given every night makes a cure in a few days. In 
extreme cases where the nostrils are stopped, the head 
swollen, and the bird offensive, it is well to wash the 
head, face, and eyes with vinegar and water every 
morning, and administer one pill every night If the 
case prove very obstinate, two pills may be given 
every third night instead of one ; but this is seldom 
necessary. 

Where fowls are drooping without any visible 
malady, one pill every night for two or three nights 
will remove every unfavourable symptom. 

Fowls returning from Exhibitions should always 
be treated with the pills for two or three days, and in 
all cases fed entirely on oatmeal slaked with warm 
water. 

JOHN BAILY, 

113, MOUNT STREET, LONDON. 
Price 28. per Box, or by Post 28. 4d. 



To her Majesty, To H. R, H, 

THE QUEEN, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

JOHN BAILY, 

AND ALL THAT RELATES TO IT. 

Golden, Silvei^ yEi^sicoLOUR, pHiNESE, 
Bohemian, and poMMON J=*heasants. 

WHITE, PIED, JAPAN, AND COMMON PEA FOWLS. 

Every Description of Ornamental Wild Fowl, 

SILVEUGBEY, PATAGONIAN, AND HIMALAYAN RABBITS. 

THE CHOICEST BRITISH AND FOREIGN PIGEONS. 

ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR SHIPPING ORDERS, 
Fzloe IiiatB by Post on Application. 

YARDS FURNISHED WITH POULTRY, 

Carefully Selected according to requirement, whether for 

TABLE, MARKET, OR EXHIBITION PURPOSES. 

HOUDAN, LA FLECHE, AND CBEVECffiUR FOWLS. 

Chosen from the best French Strains. 
IMFOBTED TOVLOirSE 0EE8E 07 GBEAT SIZE. 

ROUEN DUCKS. 

From the best Breeders abroad, essential to those who stand in need 

of fresh blui>d. 



